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ESSAY on the STILE of DoBor SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

No. IL 
By the Rev. ROBE RT BURRO WES, A, M. andM, R. I. A, 



IT is hardly poffiblc for an author who writes much to avoid Read 

. . Nov. I X 
a peculiarity of manner. The recurrence of thoughts, fimilar in 1786. 

their reftridions and mutual dependance, introduces to ,the mind, 

by a natural affociation, the fame arrangement and conftrudion ; 

and the mind, difdaining to beftow upon words that attention 

which is due only to things, will be too apt, through hafte to 

execute its tafk, to admit the firft expreffions as the beft. It 

defpifes the humble as well as tedious labour of turning back to 

re-examine, fentences already marked with approbation, and will 

not eafily be perfuaded to vary, what confidered fimply in itfelf 

appears to have no fault. Thus from the peculiar turn of each 

author's thoughts, even though there (hould be no other caufe 

concurring, there will naturally arife a correfponding peculiarity 

of flile : a peculiarity which the powerful influence of habit 

makes fo predominant, that there are very few pages, even of 
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our beft writers, which to thofe who are at all acquainted with 
their ftile, do not readily betray their author. Such favourite 
forms or ornaments of expreffion, fuch peculiar modes of ar- 
ranging, combining and connedling, lie within the eafy reach of 
imitation ; and as every writer of eminence will have many 
who rely on their fuccefs in copying him for the foundation of 
their fame, and many who from admiration of his general 
excellence are led at laft involuntarily to refemble him, criticifm 
can never be more ufefully employed than in examining thefe 
peculiarities of authors of acknowledged merit, and determining 
how far they are defer ving of praife or cenfure, how far they are 
to be imitated or avoided. 

As there are no modern writings higher in public eftimatlon 
than Dodor Johnfon's, and as there are none which abound more 
in appropriate marks of ftile, there are none which can with 
more advantage be made the fubje£l of critical enquiry. On 
their obvious and diftinguifhing charaderiftic, the too frequent 
ufe of Latin derivatives, I have already difcourfed at large. I 
Ihall in this effay confider fuch other peculiarities of Johnfon's 
ftile, as, though lefs apt to be taken notice of, will it is pre- 
fumed when noticed be readily recognized. 

And of all thefe the merit or demerit muft reft with full force 
on Johnfon : for, however the ftile of his compofitions may 
correfpond with his ftile of converfation, and however extra- 
ordinary and perhaps authentic the ftories his biographers tell of 
his fluency may be, yet nothing in his works can fairly be 
afcribed to carelefTnefs. His ftile in writing, which he had 
formed early, became familiar by abundant pradice, and in the 

courfe 
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courfe of a long continued life of differtatior^ became alfo his 
jftile of fpeaking. His authoritative decifioas^ on the merit of 
all our Englifh authors demand, and his conftant employment 
in critical difquifition Ihould have enabled him to grant it without 
injury to his literary charader, that his own ftile fhould be fairly 
fubjeded to animadverfion : nor fhould negligence, which will 
never be infifted on in diminution of his merit, be admitted as a 
fufficient plea in extenuating his faults. 

As his peculiarities cannot be afcribed to carelelTnefs, fo neither 
are they the efted of neceflity. Few of them would have appeared, 
had Johnfon, intent only on communicating his ideas, defpifed all 
aids of embellifliment. But that this did not fuit his ideas of lite- 
rary perfedion, we are fufficiently informed in his remarks on the 
ftile of Swift J an author who has at leaft this merit, that he has 
efcaped all thofe faults which the critic has fallen into. The 
eafy and fafe conveyance of meaning Johnfon there declares to 
be " not the higheft praife : againfl that inattention with which 
" known truths are received, it makes," he fays, " no pro- 
*' vifion ; it inftruds, but it does not perfuade." Our author 
feems therefore to have thought it necelTary, in conformity with 
his own principle, to introduce into his ftile certain orna- 
ments, which, in his opinion, would prove the efFedual means 
of captivating attention ; and thefe ornaments, too laborioufly 
fought for, and ufed without fufficient variety, have become the 
peculiarities of his ftile. I ihall comprize the principal of them 
under two heads, as arifing either from his endeavours after 
fplendor and magnificence, or from his endeavours after harmony ; 
for to thefe two heads they may almoft all be referred. 

[F 2] Not 
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Not that it is denied, that magnificence and harmony are 
objedls worthy an author's regard ; but the means made ufe of 
to attain thefe, if not Ikilfully feleded, may fail of their intended 
efFed J may fubftitute meafurement for harmony, and make that 
only pompous which was defigned to be magnificent. On 
dignified fubjeds they are ny doubt to be attended to, for the 
flile Ihould always be proportioned to the fubjedl ; but on fa- 
miliar and meaner topics they Ihould, by a parity of reafoning, 
be avoided : and however well adapted to excite attention, it may 
be remarked, that in general they rather fix it on the expreflion, 
than on the fentiment, and too often cloy that appetite they 
were intended but to ftimulate. 

Johnson's ftudy of fplendor and magnificence, by inducing 
him as much as poffible to rejedl the weaker words of language, 
and to difplay only the important, has filled his pages with 
many peculiarities. His fentences, deprived of thofe feeble ties 
which reftrained them to individual cafes and circumftances, feem 
fo many detached aphorifms, applicable to many other parti- 
culars, and certainly more dignified as more univcrfal. But 
though he may have employed this art with fome advantage, it 
is yet hardly to be recommended. Johnfon's thoughts were fo 
precife, and his exprefllons fo minutely difcriminated, that he 
was able to keep the leading circumftances of the particular 
cafe diftindlly in view, and in the form of an univerfal fentence 
implicitly to infinuate them to the reader: an injudicious imitator, 
by generalizing his expreflions, might in fome inftances make 
that falfe which under reftridions might have been true ; and 
in almoft all, make that obfcure which otherwife would have 
been perfpicuous. 

As 
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As every fubftantlve prefents a determinate image to the 
mind, and is of courfe a word of importance, Johnfon takes 
care to crowd his fentences with fubftantives, and to give them 
on all occafions the moft diftinguiibed place. The inflrument, 
the motive, or the quality therefore, which ordinary writers 
would have in the oblique cafe, ufually takes the lead in 
Johnfon's fentences ; while the perfon, which in conneded 
writing is often exprefled by fome weak pronoun, is either in- 
tirely omitted, or thrown into a Icfs confpicuous part. Thus, 
" fruition left them nothing to afk, and innocence left them 
" nothing to fear," — " trifles written by idlcnefs and publifhed 
*' by vanity," — " wealth may, by hiring flattery or laying dili- 
" gence afleep, confirm error and harden ftupidity." This 
pradice doubtlefs gives adtivity and importance, but caution 
mufl be ufed to prevent its exceeding the bounds of moderation. 
When the perfon is to be dethroned from its natural pre- 
eminence, it is not every quality which has fufiicient dignity to 
afl!ume its place : befits, in nat*ration, dr continued writing of 
any fort, the too frequent change of leading obj^ds in fentences 
contributes to drflipate the attention, and withdraw it from th« 
great and primary one : and even in Johnfon's hands this orna- 
ment has become too luxuriant, when aflFcdions, inftcad of being 
perfonified, arc abfolutely humanized, and we are teized with 
the repeated mention of " ear of greatnefs," — " the bofom of 
" fufpicion," — and " the eye of wealth, of hope, and of 
" beauty." 

This attachment to fubfl:antivcs has led him,, wherever it was 
pofliblc by a change of conftfudion, to fubftitute them in place 
of the other psfrts of fpeefch j inftfeid therefore of the ufual 

conftrudion, 
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conftrudion, where the adjedive agrees with the fubftantive, he 
forms a new fubftantive from the adjedive, which governs the 
other in the poffeffive cafe. Thus, inftead of " with as eafy an 
" approach," he always writes, " with the fame facility of 
" approach :" inftead of " with fuch lively turns, fuch elegant 
" irony, and fuch fevere farcafms," — he fays, " with fuch viva- 
" city of turn, fuch elegance of irony, and fuch afperity of 
" farcafm." When the efFed produced no otherwife arifes from 
the fubftantive, than as pofleflTed of the quality which the adjedive 
denotes, this change of conftrudion is an happy one : it ex- 
prefles that which is neceffary in the thought, by a neceflary 
member of the fentence J whereas the ufual form lays the whole 
ftrefs of the idea on a word, which, without the fmalieft injury 
to the conftrudion, may be fafely removed. An inftance how- 
ever may fhew, that Johnfon fometimes ufes it where the fame 
rcafoniiig would (hew it to be abfolutely improper. " Steele's 
imprudence of generofity, or vanity of profufion," he fays, 
*' kept him always incurably neceffitous." — Here, fince Steele's 
generofity could not have kept him neceffitous if it had not 
been exceflive or imprudent, " imprudence of generofity" is 
proper : but as his being vain of profufion, if he had not adually 
been profufe, never could have produced this efFed ; fince his 
vanity is but the very remote caufe of that which his profufion 
would have effeded, whether he had been vain of it or not, 
" vanity of profufion" is an improper expreffion. 

This ambition of denoting every thing by fubftantives has 
done confiderable violence to Johnfon's conftrudions : — " places 
" of little frequentation," — " circumftances of no elegant recital," 
— " with emulation of price," — " the library which is of late 

" eredion," 
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" eredion ," — " too much temerity of conclufion," — *' Phillips'^ 
" addidion to tobacco," are expreffions of afFeded and ungrace- 
ful harfhnefs. This, however, is not the worft fault fuch con- 
flrudions may have, for they often become unneceffarily obfcure : 
as " he w^ill continue the road by annual elongation ;" that is,- 
by compleating fome additional part of it each year : — " Swift 
" now loft diftindion ;" that is, he could not now diftinguilh his. 
acquaintances. Many of the fubftantives too which are thus in- 
troduced, are words abfolutely foreign to the language : as. 
" ebriety of amufement," — " perpetual perflation," — " to obtain 
" an obftrudion of the profits, though not an inhibition of the 
" performance," — " Community of poffeffion muft always in- 
" elude fpontaneity of produdion." One of our moft ufual forms 
of fubftantives, the participle of the verb ufed fubftantively, to 
give room for fuch introduced words he has on all occaliona 
ftudioufly avoided : Yet Dr. Louth would fcarcely have given the 
rule for a conftrudion repugnant to the genius of our language ^ 
and fome arguments will be neceffary to prove that the words, 
" renewing, vanifhing, fhadowing and recalling," fhouldgive place 
to " renovation, evanefcence, adumbration and revocation," whea 
it is confidered, that all who undcrftand Englifh know the 
meaning of the former, while the latter are intelligible to fuch 
only of them as underftand Latin j but of this I have elfewhere 
treated fully. 

Johnson's licentious conftrudions however are not to be con- 
ceived as flowing entirely from his paffion for fubftantives. His 
endeavours to attain magnificence, by removing his ftile from 
the vulgarity, removed it alfo from the fimplicity of common 

didioiij 
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didion, and taughf him the abundant ufe of inverfions and li- 
centious conftru(Slions of every fort. Almoft all his fentences 
begin with an oblique cafe, and words ufed in uncommon figni- 
fications, with Latin and Greek idioms, are ftrewed too plenti- 
fully in his pages. 0£ this fort are the following: " I was only 
" not a boy" — " Part they did" — " Shakefpeare approximates the 
*' remote" — " Cowley was eje<5led from Cambridge" — " Brogues 
" are a kind of artlefs fhoes" — " Milk liberal of curd." Such ex- 
preffions it is unnccelTary to mark with cenfure ; they bear in 
themfelves an harlhnefs fo repulfive, that eafy writing muft be 
held in more than ordinary contempt, when they are confidered 
as patterns worthy of imitation. 

Metaphorical expreffion is one of thofe arts of fplendor 
which Johnfon has mofl: frequently employed ; and while he has 
availed himfclf of all its advantages, he has cfcaped moft of its 
concomitant faults. Here is no mufe, which in one line is a 
horfe and in the next a boat • ; nor is there any pains requifite 
to keep the horfe and boat from finging. Johnfon prefents to 
your view no chaos of difcordant elements, no feeble interlining 
of the literal with the figurative. In his metaphors and fimiles 
the pidure is always compleat in itfelf, and fome particulars of 
exa6t refemblancc are diftindly imprefled upon the reader. What 
image can be more beautiful than that which reprefents the 
beginnings of madnefs as " the variable weather of the mind, 
" the flying vapours which from time to time cloud reafon 
" without eclipfmg it?" Or what mere appofite than that which 
calls Congreve's perfonages " a fort of intellectual gladiators ?" 

* Vide Tohnfon's Life of Addifon. 

Sometimes, 
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Sometimes, indeed, it muii be acknowledged, his metaphors 
fucceed each other in too quick fucceflion, and are followed up too 
elaborately : but to commit this fault he was folicited by temp- 
tations fcarcely to be refilled. Much of his life had been con- 
fumed in enquiring into the various acceptations of each word, 
all of which except the primary one are fo many metaphorical 
ufes of it J fo that every word fuggefted many metaphors to his 
mind, prefenting alfo from his quotations a variety of other 
terms of the fame clafs, with which it would wifh to be affo- 
ciated. Thus ardour^ which in his preface to his Didionaiy, 
he obferves, is never ufed to denote material heat, yet to an 
ctymologift would naturally fu^eft it j and Johnfon accordingly, 
Ipeaking of the " ardour of pofthumous fame," fays that " feme 
*' have confidered it as little better t\ia.n Jpkndid madnefsj as a 
'■* fiame kindled hy pride z.i\^ fanned by folly." Thinking of a 
deep ftratagem, he is naturally led from the depth to the fur- 
face, and declares " that Addifon knew the heart of man from 
" the depths of fl:ratagem to the furfac/ of afFedation." His 
fubjeds too were fuch as fcarcely could be treated of without 
^gurative didion : the powers of the underllanding require the 
aid of illuflration to become intelligible to common readers. But 
to enquire how our author illuflratcs them, is to deted the 
greateft and almoft the only fault in his metaphors. " The 
" mind ftagnates without external ventilation" — " An intelledual 
** digeftion, which concoded the pulp of learning, but refufed 
" the hufks" — " An accumulation of knowledge impregnated his 
•' mind, fermented by Hudy, and fublimed by imagination." 
From fuch illuflrations common readers will, it is feared, receive 
but little affiftance. The fources from which his allufions are 
borrowed are fo abflrufe and fcientific, and his expreflions fo 

[G] fludioufly 
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ftudioufly technical, that even thofe who moft commend his 
fimiles as appofite, cannot pretend that maAy of them are ex- 
planatory. 

Of the peculiarities of Johnfon's ftile, which I propofed to 
treat of under my fecond head, as ariiing from his ftudy of har- 
mony, the principal I may call the parallelifm of his fentences j 
which admits no claufe, without one' or two corico'mitants, ex- 
adly fimilar in order and conftrudion. There is fCarcely a page 
of the Rambler which does inot produce abundarit inftances of 
this peculiarity: and what is the ornament^ which, if intro 
duced fo often, can be always introduced happily? Or what is 
the ornament, however happily introduced, which will not dif- 
guft by fuch frequent repetitions ? Johnfon's mind was fo com- 
prehensive, that no circumftance occurred to him unaccompanied 
by many others fimilar; no efFed, without many others depend- 
ing on the fame or fimilar caufes. So clofe an alliance in the 
thought naturally demanded a correfponding fimilitude in the 
expreffion : yet furely all fimilar circumftances, all the efFeds of 
each caufe, are not equally neceflTary to be communicated ; and 
as it is acknowledged that even a continued poem of pure 
iambics would difguft, variety muft appieaf an indifpenfably ne- 
ceiTary ingredient to harmony. Were we even- to admit then, 
that in any particular tried the conftruflion of one of its claufes 
could not be altered without injuring the; harmony of the fen- 
tence, yet a regard to the harmony of the whole treatife w-ill 
occafionally make fuch an alteration neceflary. 

But thefe parallel fentences are not always faultlefs in them- 
felves. Sometimes, though indeed rarely, a -virord is ufed without 

a definitive 
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a definitive appropriation to that to which it is annexed j as in 
this inftance, " Omnipotence cannot be exalted, infinity can- 
" not be amphfied, perfedion cannot be improved :" where 
the exad: relation between amplitude and infinity, and between 
improvement and perfedion, is not at all kept up by exaltation 
being applied to Omnipotence. Sometimes too words are intro- 
duced, which anfwer hardly any other purpofe than to make 
the parallelifm more confpicuous, by adding a new member to 
each claufe. Thus, in the following pafTage, " grows too floth- 
" ful for the labour of conteft, too tender for the afperity of 
" contradidion, and too delicate for the coarfenefs of truth ;" 
where labour, afperity and coarfenefs are fufficiently implied in 
flothful, tender and delicate. Sometimes too the parallelifm 
itfelf is unneceffarily obtruded on the reader, as " quicknefs of 
" apprehenfion and celerity of reply," where " celerity" having 
precifely the fame meaning as " quicknefs," could only have 
been introduced to make up the parallelifm : " Nothing is far- 
" fought or hard-laboured" where the firft adverb is effential to 
the fenfe, and the laft only to the found. " When two Englifh- 
" men meet, their firft talk is of the weather, they are in hafte 
" to tell each other what each muft already know, that it is hot 
" or cold, bright or cloudy, windy or calm." Such unintereft- 
ing enumerations, fince they contribute nothing to the meaning, 
we can only fuppofe introduced, as our author obferves of fome 
of Milton's Italian names, to anfwer the purpofes of har- 
mony. 

It were unjuft however not to declare, that many of his 
parallelifms are altogether happy. For antithefis indeed he was 
moft eminently qualified ; none has exceeded him in nicety of 

[G 2] difcernmeiit. 
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difcernment, and no author's vocabulary has ever equalled his 
in a copious affortment of forcible and definite expreflions. 
Thus, in his comparifon of Blacktnore's attack on the dramatic 
writers with Collier's, " Blackmore's cenfure," he fays, " was 
" cold and general, Collier's was perfonal and ardent : Black- 
*' more taught his readers to diflike, what Collier incited them 
" to abhor." But it is ufelefs to multiply inftances of that 
which all muft have perceived, fince all his contrafts and com- 
parifons poffefs the fame high degree of accuracy and perfedion. 
From the fame caufe may be inferred the excellence of his pa- 
rallel fentences, where praife-worthy qualities are feparated from 
their concomitant faults, of kindred efteds are difunited : as 
where he calls Goldfmith " a man who had the art of being 
" minute without tedioufnefs, and general without confufion; 
" whofc language was copious without exuberance, exad with- 
" out conftraint, and eafy without weaknefs." But Johnfon's 
triods occur fo frequently, that I find myfelf always led afide to 
wonder, that all the cffeQs from the fame caufe fliould be fo 
often difcovered reducible to the myftical number three : I 
torment myfelf to find a reafon for that particular order in 
which the effcds are recited, and I am involuntarily delayed 
to confider, whether fome are not omitted which have a right 
to be inferted, or fome enumerated which due difcretion would 
have ' fuppreffed. Surely I muft be Angular in my turn of thought, 
or this art of attention, which thus leads away from the main 
fubjed, cannot be an happy one. 

His defire of harmony has led him to feek even for the mi- 
nute ornament of alliteration. Thus, he fays, " they toil with- 
" out profped of praife, and pillage without hope of profit." — 

Shakefpeare 
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" Shakefpeare opens a mine, which contains gold and diaoionds 
" in inexhauflible plenty, though clouded by incruftations, de- 
*' bafed by impurities, and mingled with a mafs of meaner 
" minerals." Alliteration indeed is fo often cafual, and fo often 
neceflkry, that it is difficult to charge it on an author's inten- 
tions. But Johnfon employs it fo frequently, and continues it 
through fo many words, as in the infiances given above, that 
when we confidcr too how nearly allied it is as an ornament 
to parallelifm, we have I think fufficient grounds to determine 
it not involuntary. 

Under this head I fliall beg leave to mention one peculiarity 
of fohnfon's ftile, which though it may not have arifen, at leaft 
not entirely, from his endeavours ^ft^ harmony, yet discovers it- 
fclf obvioufly to the reader by its effects upon the ear j I mean 
tiac ftudied recurrence of the fame words in the latter part of 
the fentence, which had appeared in the former j the favourite 
ornament of his Idler, as parallelifms are of the Rambler, and 
ufed not unfrequently in the Lives of the Poets. As the ufe of 
it is attended with many advantages and many difadvantages, 
the author who would adopt it fliould watch it with a fufpi- 
cious eye. If reftrained within the bounds of moderation, it is 
on many occafions the moft lively, concife, perfpicuous and for- 
cible mode of expreffing the tliought. Since the words too at 
their return naturally recall to the mind the antecedent members 
of the fentence, it may be confidered as a valuable affiiiant in 
imprinting the thought upon the memory. It has alfo this ad- 
ditional advantage, that as unfairnefs in reafoning often arifes 
from change of terms, fo where the terms are not changed, we 
are apt to prefume the reafoning to be fair. Thus, where 

we 
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we read- in the Life of Savage the following fentence, " As 
"he always fpoke. with refpecl of his mafler, it is probable the 
*' mean 'rank in -which he then appeared did not hinder his 
" genius- from being dillinguifhed or his induftry from being 
"rewarded; and if in fo low a ftate he obtained diftindions 
" and rewards, it is not likelytthe^ were gained but by genius and 
" indufti'y." In this inftance theperfpicuity of thereafoning feems 
to have been preferved through fuch a chain of propofitions, merely 
by the artifice of returning the fame words a fecond time to the 
reader's obfervation. But the unreftrained ufe of this art> is per- 
haps one of the greateft faults an author can adopt. A fault, 
which burlefques grave fubjeds by communicating imprelfions of 
levity, and on occafions lefs ferious, inflead of being fprightly 
degenerates into quaintnefs : which for difquifition and reafoning 
gives us nothing but point and epigram ; by a conftrained eon- 
cifenefs often betrays to obfcurity, and where moft fuccefsful, 
leads but to trite retorts and verbal oppofitions, which the rea- 
der has already anticipated, and perhaps already rejedted. 

Were Johnfon however to be charged with negligence, it 
might be moft fairly on the fubjeft of harmony. There are 
many paffages in his works where founds almoft fimilar are 
fuffered to approach too near each other; and though fome of 
thefe are too palpable to be paffed over unnoticed by the author, 
yet I can never think any ear fo incorred as to adopt fame- 
nefs and monotony for harmony. Either way however Johnfon 
is culpable, and his alternative is either a faulty principle, or a 
negligence in his pradice. 

Yet 
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Yet his pages abound with memorials of clofe attention to 
harmony 5 unfortunately with memorials equally. :xieferving> of 
cenfure; with heroic lines and'^ljo-icifragments. Thus,' he fays, 
" Pope forefaw the future efflorefcence of imagery . juft buddibg 
" in his mind, and refolved to fpare no art or induftry' of 
" cultivation ; the foft luxuriance of his fancy was already 
" fhooting, and all the gay varieties of di^f^ion Were ready, at his 
" hand to colour and embeililh it." " I will chafe the deer, I 
" will fubdue the whale, reliftlefs as the froft of darknefs, and 
" unwearied as the furamer fun." Surely this is to revive the 
Pindaric licentioufnefs, to confound the diftindion between profe 
and poetry, to introduce numbers by ftudy while negligence ad- 
mits rhymes, and to annihilate the harmony of profe, by giving 
the reader an obvious opportunity to compare it with the har- 
mony of verlification. 

Indeed all the peculiarities of Johnfon's ftlle, purfued to their 
excefs, tend to raife profaic compofition above itfelf : they give 
the admirers of Gray a fit occafion of retorting " the glittering 
" accumulation of ungraceful ornaments, the double double toil 
" and trouble, the ftrutting dignity which is tall by walking on 
" tip-toe," which have fo harfhly been objected to their favourite. 
Simplicity is too often given up for fplendor, and the reader's 
mind is dazzled inftead of being enlightened. 

I SHALL now conclude this enquiry into the peculiarities of 
Johnfon's ftile with remarking, that if I have treated more of 
blemilhes than beauties, I have done it, not fo much to pafs 
cenfure on Johnfon, as to give warning to his imitators. I have 
indeed feleded my inftances from his writings : but in writings 

fo 
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fo numerous, who is there that would not fometimes have in- 
dulged his peculiarities in liccntioufnefs ? I have finglcd him out 
from the whole body of Englifll writers, becaufe his univerfally 
acknowledged beauties would be moft apt to induce imitation ; 
and I have treated rather on his faults than his perfedions, 
becaufe an cflay might comprize all the obfervations I could 
make upon his faults, while volumes would not be fufiBcicnt for 
a trcatife on his perfedions. 



